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Catullus. Edited by Elmer Truesdell Merrill, Rich Professor of Latin 
in Wesleyan University. Ginn & Co., Boston and London, 1893. 323 pp. 

This volume is from every point of view a welcome addition to the ' College 
Series of Latin Authors.' I believe, moreover, that it enjoys the distinction 
of being the first complete Catullus edited by an American scholar. Professor 
Merrill has performed his task, if to edit a poet as charming as Catullus may 
be called a task, with a care and thoroughness that show him to be abreast of 
modern scholarship and fully alive to the requirements nowadays demanded 
of the editor of a classic. Criticism of a work, on the whole, so well done 
will, of course, rest largely upon those differences of opinion in such matters 
that are as allowable as they are likely to always exist. 

The book consists of an Introduction (50 pp.), followed (pp. 1-224) by the 
text, under which, in accordance with the excellent plan of the series, is the 
commentary. Then comes (pp. 225-63) a brief account of the sources used in 
the constitution of the text, followed by a critical appendix, and lastly (pp. 
263-73) indices of proper names and of the notes. 

In the matter of text the editor is, on the whole, conservative. He sides 
with Baehrens, Benoist, Thomas and Schwabe in the "conviction [cf. his 
pref.] that only codices Sangermanensis (G) and Oxoniensis are of ultimate 
authority in determining the readings of the lost codex Veronensis (V), and 
that the readings of the other known MSS (except T) that differ from those of 
G and O have the value of conjectural emendations merely." Whether this 
view is altogether tenable, though it need not be discussed here, is at least 
open to argument. Many will support Ellis (Class. Rev. 8, 38) in his indorse- 
ment of K. P. Schulze's view (Catullus, Baehrens-Schulze, Leipzig, 1893, p. v) 
that "no one to-day can think that all MSS except G and O are to be thrown 
aside as useless." However that may be, Prof. Merrill prepared himself for 
this portion of his task with especial care, having made a complete transcript 
of O in July, 1889, and compared it on the spot with the collations of Ellis 
and Schwabe. Immediately following his preface is a facsimile of a page of 
O (63, 88 ff. to 64, 24), reduced one-third in size to fit this edition. The 
Critical Appendix exhibits " in full the readings of G and O, with the omis- 
sion, however, of such as present only unimportant orthographical peculi- 
arities." The readings of G rest on the published collations of Ellis and 
Schwabe, together with the facsimile of the MS published at Paris in 1890. 
A selection from the corpus of editorial conjecture is also given. 

The Introduction (50 pp.), after a few remarks upon early lyric poetry at 
Rome, takes up the life and works of the author, dealing successively with 
dates of birth and death, family and circumstances, Lesbia, journey to 
Bithynia, relations with Caesar, poems, friends and foes, metres and prosody. 
Of course, considerable difference of opinion must always exist as to what are 
the proper topics to be taken up in the introduction to a book of this sort and 
how completely each should be treated. Professor Merrill's disposition and 
discussion of the various subjects mentioned are clear and concise, as they 
are bound to be in a work of this sort, and as complete perhaps as is possible 
within his limit of fifty pages. Any further extension of introductory matter 
may have conflicted with his own views, with the plan of the series, or with 
both. If I venture to criticize that view at all, it is because I am thoroughly 
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in sympathy with those who hold that the introduction, certainly to a poet 
like Catullus or Horace or Propertius, while clear and concise, should also, 
within reasonable limits, be exhaustive, dealing with every side of the poet's 
development. I believe that such an introduction is of the greatest benefit 
to students sufficiently advanced to be reading these authors. It is, of course, 
granted under all conditions that the instructor supplements in daily teaching 
the book that he uses : no instructor is worthy the name who does not give off 
in comment and suggestion much that no textbook could be expected to contain. 

My criticism of Professor Merrill's introduction would therefore be directed 
at those omissions which arise directly from the too great brevity of it. The 
aims and tenets of the Catullian school receive a passing reference here and 
there (e. g. pp. 12 and 33), but a fuller treatment, bringing out clearly the 
history and significance of this most important literary movement, the pedigree 
and affiliations of the various departments in which Catullus and his friends 
tried their skill, would, it seems to me, be desirable. The same might be said 
of the sections on metre and prosody, the treatment of which has been reduced 
to the smallest possible compass. A clearer and more complete statement of 
Catullus' position in the history of Roman verse technique would, I believe, 
be an improvement. 'Brevity' is not always 'very good,' for while we are 
told on p. 50 that Catullus allows himself greater freedom in the management 
of his metres than either Lucretius or the later poets, that " his graceful 
command of rhythm was far removed from the fixed formalities adopted by 
the Augustans," we are not informed what those freedoms were or what their 
significance. Moreover, in using the terms 'graceful command,' etc., Professor 
Merrill is of course thinking of Catullus as a writer of versus minuti (cf. p. 33), 
although he does not say so. That Catullus' hexameters in the 64th could be 
similarly compared with Vergil's, or his distichs in 65-68 with those of 
Tibullus and Propertius, the editor would be the first to deny. 

Professor Merrill, as he tells us on p. 33, omits from his introduction any 
detailed consideration of the diction and style of Catullus. It is probably for 
the same reasons that he says little of Catullus in his four distinct r61es as a 
poet of lyric, epic, elegy and epigram. So, too, he does not deal with the 
poet's debt to his predecessors or his influence upon those who followed him. 

The commentary is admirably fitted to the purpose of the book. It is 
careful, thorough, appreciative, and leaves nothing unexplained where an 
explanation is possible or desirable. In many instances the editor's notes are 
unusually apt and felicitous. 

Professor Merrill's statement at 3. 14, that Orcus is " here not the god of the 
underworld, but the underworld itself," rests upon a number of well-known 
passages. It does not seem to me, however, that any of them plainly run 
counter to the national conception of Orcus as a person. 'Oreo' is a well- 
known character in the modern Italian fairy-tales, and has remained practic- 
ally unchanged since the days of Catullus. The habitual use of misellus (3. 16) 
with reference to the dead gives added point to Martial's "Centum miselli 
iam valete quadrantes" (3. 7. 1). To the note on 3. 18 might be added Iuv. 
6. 8. The metaphor in comata silva (4. 12), common in Latin, is, as is well 
known, unwelcome in English. It is interesting, however, to observe how 
Milton has managed it (cf. P. L. 4, 136 and 223). Certainly the editor is right 
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in preferring false (14. 16) to salse. I cannot divest myself of the impression 
that trcmula (17. 12) means nothing further here than the rocking motion so 
often used in encouraging the slumbers of a small child. While vetulum is an 
adjective commonly used with Fakrnum (cf. Macrob. 7. 12. 9), it almost seems 
as though the grouping "minister vetuli puer," etc. (27. 1), was meant to 
suggest the picture of the boy helping the old gentleman about the dining- 
room. I cannot believe that there is any reference to Pompey in the vestra of 
29. 13. If Pompey ever descended to such a frivolity we can well imagine 
the grin of satisfaction with which he read this poem through to the very last 
line, which, with its sudden and disconcerting "socer generque, perdidistis 
omnia," was a cut across the face for which he was totally unprepared. In 
using vestra Catullus intended, it seems to me, that the reader should be 
thinking of Mamurra and Caesar rather than Pompey and Caesar. I am not 
sure that I quite understand the note on 34. 14. Is it in connection with her 
office as the ' light-bringing ' that Diana came to be regarded as a goddess of 
birth ? I should be inclined tp think that the connection was, at least partly, 
suggested by the observed coincidence of the lunar month with the catamenia 
mulierum. 

Of course, "poppies (61. 195) are not always described as flame-colored," 
any more than roses or violets or any other flower of which several varieties 
exist. On the difficult Attic poem the notes are unusually clear and satisfac- 
tory. The curious superstition mentioned at 64. 376 is one which in my boy- 
hood I have often heard stated as a fact, but I never remember seeing it 
anywhere in literature except here and at the passage of Nemesianus which 
Prof. Merrill cites (cf. Ellis for another passage in point). The question as to 
whether the Callimachean original of 66 was written in all simplicity or is a 
piece of half-ironical persiflage like Pope's Rape of the Lock, and the generally 
received theory of a distinct and complicated plan of strophic arrangement in 
68, are neither of them mentioned by the editor. 

On p. 17 I observe as a slip of the pen ' Phalaecean' for 'Choliambic' 
We have much to thank Professor Merrill for in this excellent edition of a 
most delightful poet. Among the many other good things he has done, he has 
given us the complete text of his author. This is especially grateful to those 
who are opposed to the modern mutilation of a classical poet, whether the 
process be one of ' selection for the use of schools ' or ' Bowdlerization ' for 
'family reading.' A boy sufficiently mature and well trained to be reading 
Catullus, who at the same time will be injured by having access to his 
freedoms of expression, is scarcely worth the saving. 

Kirby F. Smith. 



Pauly's Realencyclopadie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft. Neue Bear- 
beitung unter Mitwirkung zahlreicher Fachgenossen herausgegeben von 
Georg Wissowa. Dritter Halbband : Apollon-Artemis. Stuttgart, J. B. 
Metzlerscher Verlag, 1895. 

The original edition of Pauly's classical encyclopaedia, issued from the 
press of the same Stuttgart publishing house which has now begun an entirely 
rewritten edition of it in ten volumes of 1440 large octavo pages each, has the 



